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Summary 

The Former Presidents Act (FPA; 3 U.S.C. § 1 02 note) charges the General Services 
Administration (GSA) with providing former U.S. Presidents a pension, support staff, office 
support, travel funds, and mailing privileges. The FPA was enacted to “maintain the dignity” of 
the Office of the President. The act provides the former President — and his or her spouse — certain 
benefits to help him respond to post-presidency mail and speaking requests, among other informal 
public duties often required of a former President. Prior to enactment of the FPA in 1958, former 
Presidents leaving office received no pension or other federal assistance. 

Pursuant to statute, former Presidents currently receive a pension that is equal to pay for Cabinet 
Secretaries (Executive Level 1), which was $201,700 in calendar year 2014. Executive Level 1 
pay was increased to $203,700 for calendar year 2015. In addition to benefits provided pursuant 
to the FPA, former Presidents are also provided Secret Service protection and financial 
“transition” benefits to assist their transition to post-presidential life. Pursuant to the FPA, former 
Presidents are eligible for benefits unless they hold “an appointive or elective office or position in 
or under the Federal Government or the government of the District of Columbia to which is 
attached a rate of pay other than a nominal rate.” 

Currently four former Presidents and one former First Lady receive pensions or benefits pursuant 
to the FPA. For FY2015, Congress appropriated $3,252,000 for expenditures for former 
Presidents (PL. 113-235), $298,000 (8.4%) less than the $3,551,000 appropriated for FY2014 
(PL. 113-74). For FY2016, President Obama requested $3,277,000 for expenditures for former 
Presidents, an increase of $25,000 above current levels. 

On January 10, 2013, President Barack Obama signed the Former Presidents Protection Act of 
2012 (P.L. 1 12-257), which extended lifetime Secret Service protection to former Presidents and 
their children. Prior to the bill’s enactment, President George W. Bush would have been the first 
former President to have his post-presidency Secret Service protection limited to 10 years. 

Some critics of the Former Presidents Act say the statute subsidizes Presidents who are not 
struggling financially. Others argue that although a former President is not in a formal public 
position, he remains a public figure and should be provided a pension and benefits that permit 
him to perform duties that emerge as a result of his public status. 

GSA data on payments to former Presidents show that the value of benefits provided to each of 
the living former Presidents — when adjusted for inflation — have generally declined from FY1998 
through FY2015. The nominal appropriation levels for former Presidents’ benefits, however, 
increased through FY201 1 and then declined from FY201 1 through FY2015. 

This report provides a legislative and cultural history of the Former Presidents Act. It details the 
benefits provided to former Presidents and their costs. Congress has the authority to reduce, 
increase, or maintain the pension and benefits provided to former Presidents of the United States. 
This report considers the potential effects of maintaining the FPA or amending the FPA in ways 
that might reduce or otherwise modify a former President’s benefits. 
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Introduction 

Prior to 1958, U.S. Presidents who left office received no federal pension or other financial 
assistance. Some former Presidents — like Herbert Hoover and Andrew Jackson — returned to 
wealthy post-presidential lives. Other former Presidents — including Ulysses S. Grant and Harry 
S. Truman — struggled financially. Still others — including Andrew Johnson, John Quincy Adams, 
and William Howard Taft — served formally in the federal government after their presidencies. 1 

In 1958, prompted largely by former President Truman’s financial difficulties, Congress enacted 
the Former Presidents Act (FPA; 3 U.S.C. § 102 note). The FPA was designed to “maintain the 
dignity” of the office of the President by providing former Presidents — and their spouses — a 
pension and other benefits to help them respond to post-presidency mail and speaking requests, 
among other informal public duties often required of a former President and his spouse. 2 As 
administered by the General Services Administration (GSA), the act, as amended, provides 
former Presidents with a pension, funds for travel, office space, support staff, and mailing 
privileges. According to the FPA, upon leaving office, former Presidents are to receive a pension 
that is equal to the pay for the head of an executive department (Executive Level 1), which was 
$201,700 in calendar year 2014. Executive Level 1 pay increased to $203,700 in calendar year 
20 15. 3 The widow of a former President is authorized to receive an annual pension of $20,000. 
The FPA is not the only authority that provides benefits to a former President. For example, 
pursuant to the Presidential Transition Act (3 U.S.C. § 102 note), an outgoing President is entitled 
to receive seven months of “transition” services and facilities to assist his transition to post- 
presidential life. 4 Federal law also provides former Presidents and their spouses lifetime Secret 
Service protection. 5 In 1994, the law was amended to limit U.S. Secret Service coverage to 10 
years for any President who entered office after January 1, 1997. 6 President George W. Bush and 
his wife Laura Bush would have been the first former President and first lady who faced this 
statutory limit. 7 The Former Presidents Protection Act of2012 (P.L. 112-257), however, 
reinstated Secret Service protection for former Presidents and their spouses until their deaths. 8 



1 President Andrew Johnson served as a Senator after his presidency. President Taft served as Chief Justice of the U.S. 
Supreme Court after his presidency. John Quincy Adams served nine terns in the House after his presidency. President 
Grover Cleveland can also be said to have won federal elected office after leaving the Presidency. He is the only 
President to serve non-consecutive terms. President Cleveland was first elected to the Presidency in 1884 and was 
inaugurated on March 4, 1885. After losing the 1888 election to Benjamin Harrison, President Cleveland won the 1892 
election and was again inaugurated as President on March 4, 1893. 

2 This report uses masculine pronouns to refer to former Presidents because they have all been men. 

3 Appropriations for the Former Presidents Act are made for the fiscal year (October 1 through September 30 for each 
year). Pay increases for federal employees, in contrast, follow the calendar year. Former Presidents Act appropriations, 
therefore, must anticipate a potential pay increase that may begin three months into the fiscal year. 

4 This report provides some additional information on the transition benefits provided to the former President. For 
analysis of the Presidential Transition Act, see CRS Report RS22979, Presidential Transition Act: Provisions and 
Funding, by Henry B. Hogue. 

5 18 U.S.C. §3056. 

6 P.L. 103-329, §530(a). 

7 On September 26, 2008, legislation (P.L. 110-326; 122 Stat. 3560) that extends U.S. Secret Service protection to a 
Vice President, his or her spouse, and his or her children who are under 16 years old for up to six months after leaving 
office was enacted. Previous to the bill’s enactment, Secret Service protection for a Vice President and his or her family 
was provided on an ad hoc basis. 

s Former first ladies maintain Secret Service protection until their deaths or divorce from the former President. If a 
former first lady outlives her husband, she either maintains Secret Services protection until her death or until she 
(continued...) 
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